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‘SER, 
EING embarked with you in 


the fame common caufe of at- 
tempting to fave the lives of his Ma- 
jefty’s fubjects, I have taken the li- 
-berty of prefixing your name to thefe 
A ti SOR 
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Sermons; not with the view of its 
protecting them, for it feems it was 
not fufficient to protect your own 
work, but froma defire I had of 
fhowing my high efteem of your 
head and heart. Although we differ 
in fome points, (which are chiefly 
{peculative) yet lam happy in find- 
ing that we agree in thofe things 
which are moft’ effential, in one 
fenfe of the words, to man’s falva- 
tion. It is with pleafure we now 
fee the fame freedom of enquiry. 
extending itfelf to medicine, which 
has long prevailed in religion. While 
the common people reject infalli- 
bility in the head of a church, and 
_@ fovereign efficacy in a’ few. rites 
and ceremonies, they have unhap- 
pily rernained enflaved to the infal- 
ibility of medicine, or a few trifling 

} pre- 
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prefcriptions, which are as unequal 
to the expectations of the vulgar 
in curing difeafes, as a wafer or 
extreme-unction are to expiate their 
fins, Phyfic will never fuffer by 
undeceivine the common people ; 
but, on the contrary, like the re- 
formed Religion, it will become il-. 
luftrious by ftripping it of its pa- 
eeantry.—Thus, the Indian receives 
not half the pleafure from worhip- 
pine the fun, which the philofopher 
does from viewing it : through a te- 
lefcope. 


The clergy are not lefs honoured 
now than they were formerly, al- 
though they do not pretend to work 
miracles, or to grant abfolution :— 
fo. phyficians would not be lefs re- 
pis fhould they fometimes dif- 

claim 
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‘claim their ufurped omnifcience of 

the caufes or events of difeafes, 
nor attempt always to cure them 
by receipts compofed of ingre- 
dients drawn from every kingdom 
in nature, and every quarter of the 
globe. . : 


The cleray are often told, that 
example goes farther than precept. 
Upon this account, I think it would 
add much to the dignity of phyfic, 
if the profeffors of it would live 
agreeable to their doctrines. 


An orp Puysicran always car- 
ries about with him the moft honour- 
able encomiuns in praife of his art. 
—That you may honour the pro- 
fefion as much in this refpect, as 
you have done in your ingenious 
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Differtation on the Gout, is the ar-— 
dent with of 


Silk, 
Vout moft obedient ' 
humble fervant, 


The AUTHOR. 
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On TEMPERANCE in EATING. 


PROVERBS XXill. I, 2, 3. 


When thou fittef? to eat with a ruler, confider 
diligently what is before thee. And put a 
knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given 
to appetite. Be not defirous of bis dainttes, 
for they are deceitful meat. 


My HEARERS, 


* XOK WHESE are the words of King 
% T %& Solomon, emphatically called 

the Wife Man, from his great 
ARM pre-eminence in wifdom over 
the whole human race. His knowledge, 
like his pleafures, was unconfined, and 
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while he tortured nature for the one, he 
ranfacked her no lefs for the other. He 
was none of thofe philofophers, who ex- 
claim againft the world for no other rea- 
fon, than becaufe they poflefs fo {mall a 
fhare of it. He tafted, he poffeffed, he 
knew every thing which the mind of man 
in its moft improved ftate is capable of 
tafting, poflefling, or knowing. This’ 
raifes his character above all praife, and 
gives the fame eloquence to every thing 
which comes from his pen, as if a voice 
had proclaimed it from heaven. 

Without taking up your time in wire- 
drawing the words, which are plain, and 
ftand in need of no illuftration, I ‘fhall 
proceed immediately to fpeak of TEMPER- 
ANCE in EATING. ‘The method I have 
chofen for this purpofe, is to confider it as 
it relates | 


I. To the Quatiry. 


II. To the QuANTITY of our Atr- 
MENT. And, 
Ill, Te 


(ee) 
UI. To the Time of taking it: After 
this I fhall conclude with an APPLICA} 
TION. 


I. Or rue QuaLiry oF our AtLt4 
MENT. ‘There hath been much common- 
place declamation upon this fubject. There 
is {uch a variety in the appetites and con- 
ftitutions of mankind (tmplanted originally 
for wife purpofes) that no fixed rules can 
be laid down under this head. In general, 
the more fimple our food is, the better. 
Animal and vegetable food fhould always 
be mixed together by people in health— 
That nature intended man fhould be fup- 
ported by them both, we infer from the 
ftructure of his teeth, and organs of di- 
geftion, which are formed upon the com- 
pound principles. of carnivorous and gra 
nivorous animals. ‘The: proportion’ of ve- 
getable food fhould always predominate, 
efpecially in warm feafons, and warm 
climates. Wild animals, and thofe which 
are full grown, fhould be preferred to 
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tame and young animals, as being more 
eafy of digeftion and perfpiration. For 
the fame reafon, flefh which has been kept 
for fome time, is to be preferred to that 
which is newly killed. 

‘Much has been faid againf high-fea- 
foned food. ‘To perfons, in the full vigor 
of health and youth, I grant it may be 
hurtful ; but to old, and to fickly people, 
who are afflicted with a general torpor of 
the alimentary canal, it is not only in- 
offenfive, but abfolutely neceflary. I ap- 
peal to all fuch of my hearers, as labour 
under a weaknefs of the ftomach, indi- 
geftion, acid belchings, and the like, whe- 
ther a little falted or fmoaked beef has not 
fat eafier upon your ftomachs, and been 
fooner digefted, than the moft frmple food 
that-could be contrived. High-feafoned 
food is likewife neceflary to the inhabitants 
of low marfhy countries, more efpecially 
at thofe feafons of the year, when the dif- 
eafes of fuch places are epidemic. It is 
remarked in: fome of the Weft-Indian 
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iflands, as well as in thofe parts of South- 
America, which are within the tropic, 
that fuch as eat a large quantity of fpices 
of all kinds, with their food, are lefs fub- 
je&t to the intermitting and bilious fevers, 
than thofe who avoid them.—This is 
eafily accounted for, when we reflect, how 
much they obviate the relaxing powers of 
heat and moifture, which always combine 
to produce thefe difeafes. It is for this rea- 
fon, probably, that Providence has fo or- 
dered it, that the f{picy trees grow fponta- 
neoufly in warm climates only, in all parts 
of the world. 

Before I conclude this head, I fhall re- 
‘mark, that little mifchief is done to the 
conftitution by the quality of aliment. 
Nature, for the moft part, takes the alarm, 
and, unlefs we ufe violence with her, de- 
prives us of our relifh for thofe things, 
which are deftructive to our conftitutions. 
Such perfons as love meat with thofe qua- 
lities which are hurtful, too often love 
likewife an excefs in quantity, which leads 

be 3 us 
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us to;the next head we propofed,- namely, 
to {peak | 


II. OF THE QUANTITY OF OUR ALI+ 
MENT. ‘* Temperance (fays Sir Wil- 
liam Temple) confifts in a regular and 
fimple diet, limited by every man’s expe- 
rience of his own eafy digeftion.”—F ood, 
therefore, may be faid to be taken in too 
large a quantity, when we do not feel 
light and cheerful after it.— There are few 
who do not eat one third, or a fourth, 
more than is neceflary to fupport them. 
The chief incentive to this is the variety 
of our difhes, which excites us to eat after 
the appetite is fatished. Few men, I be- 
lieve, ever eat to excefs more than once of 
one plain difh. | 

The church of Rome acts with a wife 
regard to the health as well as morals of 
her fons, in prefcribing abftinence from 
fiefh during Lent, and in allowing them 
nothing but fifh.—Moft of animals, in 
the {pring of the year, or the feafon of 

ia . Lent, 
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Lent, are very poor, and upon feveral 
accounts unfit for food; but the chief 
reafon upon which this canon is founded, 
and. which ferves our prefent purpofe 
more immediately, is, that, by confining 
them to fifh only, there is lefs danger of 
their eating to excefs, Nature, we fee, 
not only inthis, but in another fenfual 
enjoyment *, feems to have fet a guard 
over our health, and, inftead of roufing 
our fenfations by variety or novelty, kind- 
ly keeps them fufpended, till appetite and 
pleafure are awakened together, which to 
the fame object they never will be oftener 
than is confiftent with the health and vigor 
of the conftitution. This wife ceconomy 
in the make of our bodies cannot be too 
much admired, efpecially as we are en- 


~ * Let thy fountain be blefed, aud rejoice with 

the wife of thy youth. Let her be as the loving 

hind and pleafant roe; let her breafts fatisfy thee 

at all times, and be thou ravifhed always with 

ber love. And why wilt thou, my fon, be ravifbed 

with a firange woman, and embrace the bofom of 
@ firanger ? Prov. v. 18, 195 20, 
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abled to difcover in it the ftrict connexion 
between the pofitive precepts of heaven, 

and our own happinefs. 
Next to our eating of but one dith, 
I would inculcate eating but one hearty 
meal aday. In fupport of this piece of 
advice, I might here fummons many of 
the illuftrious dead among the ancient 
philofophers and legiflators, who never 
eat more than one hearty meal in the four- 
and-twenty hours. So’common was this 
fimplicity of living in Greece, that Plato, 
upon being afked, when he returned to 
Athens from his travels into Sicily, what 
he had feen that was curious while he was 
abroad, anfwered, Vidi mon/trum in natura, 
hominem bis faturatum in die—* 1 have be- 
held (faid he) a monfter in nature, a man 
who’ eat two ‘hearty meals in a day.” 
Thefe aré more than fufficient to repair 
the daily wafte of the body. They op- 
prefs nature, and keep her conftantly fa- 
tigued, in concocting the immenfe fup- 
plies of food which are thrown into the 
ftomach. 


rae 

ftomach. Although fhe fometimes for- 
bears long, yet, fooner or later, fhe takes 
ample vengeance of fuch as treat her in 
this manner, by afflicting them with 
blotches, and other diforders, which are 
the legitimate offspring of this fpecies of 
intemperance. But if we are to eat only 
one hearty meal a day, a queftion very 
naturally occurs here, and that is, at 
what time fhould it be taken? 

This brings us to our laft general head, 
namely, to fpeak of temperance as it re- 
lates to the. 


Ill, Time or Eatinc. At prefent 
noon is looked upon as the moft proper 
for this purpofe. Hence we generally find 
dinner the principal meal through this 
country. Jam aware of the difficulty of 
oppoling popular prejudices, and that it 
' is often much better to fwim with the 
multitude down the fiream than to {tem 
it alone. Iam aware too of the fate of 
reformers in religion, politics, and f{cience, 


Many 
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Many have loft their charaters, their live 
ings, and even their lives, by advancing 
things contrary to the eftablifhed opinions 
of the world. But, fhould this be my 
cafe, I will not conceal my fentiments, 
nor refift what I look upon and feel to be 
the facred power of truth. It is well 
known to every one, that exercife of 
mind or body is difagreeable after dinner. 
Nature recoils from them beth, Every 
full meal is a ftimulus to the whole fyftem, 
and brings on a temporary fever, which 
fhows itfelf in that chillinefs and quick- 
nefs of pulfe, which are fo very remark- 
able after eating. To add to thefe either 
exercife of body or mind, is to divide and 
weaken the powers of nature in a work 
which requires the combined adtion of 
them all. Upon this account, I think the 
principal meal fhould always be made in 
the evening. 

The old Romans, we find, in the early 
and virtuous ages of their commonwealth, 
made their chief meal after nignt. The 
7 | French 
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French (except fuch of them as copy after 
the Englifh manners) and the Italians 
always make fupper their principal meal. 
The Indians in this country (who live 
the moft agreeable to nature of any people 
in the world) eat flefh but once in the 
four-and-twenty hours, and that is in the 
evening, after the fatigues of fifhing, 
hunting, or marching, are over. The 
Spaniards, who have not yet adopted the 
French and Italian euftom of making 
their chief meal at night, are neverthelefs 
fo unanimous in the practice of fleeping 
an hour or two every day after dinner, 
that it is a common thing to hear a Spa- 
niard fay, in moft of the cities of Spain, 
that ‘none but Englifhmen and dogs 
are to be feen in their ftreets immediately 
after dinner.” Sleep is always natural 
after eating. Nature calls loudly for it. 
It is common to all the brute animals we 
are acquainted with. ‘That ftate of the 
body or mind which approaches neareft 
fo it, is always moft agreeable to us, when 

we 
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@e cannot enjoy it immediately.—Hence 
we read that many ancient nations ufed 
to recline upon beds or cufhions, and: to 
lean upon each other at their entertain- 
ments. ‘This pofture in eating was prac- 
tifed by the Greeks, Romans *, and Per- 
fians +, nor was it. uncommon among the 
Jews a But what proves, above all 

things, 


* The bed ufed for this purpofe by the Romans 
was called from the Greeks TRICLINIUM, from 
its containing only three people. Juvenal, fpeak- 
ing of this pofture in eating, fays, 

<¢ Gremio jacet nova nupta mariti.”’ 
Hence fome derive the origin of the expreffion, 
¢¢ Bofom friends.” 


+ Efther and Haman lay upon the fame bed at 
the royal banquet given by the queen to king 
Ahafuerus. Efther vii. 8. 


t We infer that this praétice was common 
among the Jews from the cuftom of pulling off 
their fhoes before they began to eat; the defign 
of this being to preferve their beds clean, Our 
Saviour, we find, conformed toit. Unlefs we fup- 
pofe this, we cannot explain in what manner 
Mary Magdalen /'002 bebind him while he was 
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things, that reft and fleep are neceflary 
after eating, is, that digeftion has been 
lately proved to be carried on chiefly by 
FERMENTATION, to which reft, every 
body knows, is fo effentially neceflary, 
that it cannot take place without it. 
Unlefs the body enjoys more or lefs of 
this after eating, there can be no perfeé? 
concoétion of the food. ‘This is what all 
muft confent to, who have been obliged 
to ride on horfeback, or to ufe any vio- 
lent exercife of body, after a hearty din- 
ner, The digeftion, in fuch cafes, is fo 
difturbed, that perfons have complained 
of being indifpofed for feveral days after 
if. 

But methinks.I hear fome object and 
fay, that eating a hearty fupper makes 


‘eating in the houfe of Simon, and ‘ wafhed his 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the haurs 
of her head.’ Luke vii. 38. At the laft feaft 
he had with his difciples, (which was a fupper) 
he admitted him who fat next to him to lean upon 
his bofom, John xiii. 25. i 

them 
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them reftlefs in the night, and preverits 
their fleeping. To fuch I would with joy: 
—It is a proof that nature has not yet 
funk under the weight of two hearty 
meals a day; for I never heard any one 
make this complaint who did not like- 
wife eat a hearty dinner. Leave off din- 
ing in your ufual manner, and, inttead: 
of eating half a pound, or a pound of flefh, 
with vegetables propertioned to it, allay 
your appetite with a little’ bread and 
cheefe, a bowl of light foup, a cup of 
coffee or chocolate, or, after the French 
cuftom, with a few raifins, or an apple, 
and I am perfuaded you will feel no ine 
convenience from eating a moderate fup- 
per. Here give me leave to remark to 
you, that the more of thefe light fub- 
{tances you take during the day, the bet- 
ter, as they tend to leflen the fenfe of 
hunger, or the keennefs of the appetite, 
which too often provokes us to intemper- 
ance. Sir Francis Bacon tells us a ftory 
of a very old man, whofe manner of liv- 
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ing he enquired into, and found that he 
obferved no other rules than eating before 
he was hunery, and drinking before he 
was dry; for by thefe means, he faid, he 
was fure never to eat nor to drink too much 
at a time.—If we appeal once more to the 
brute animals, they will furnifh us with 
arouments in favour of this practice. 
Every analogy borrowed from them de- 
ferves to be attended to, as they have 
never yet fubjected their inftincts to the 
tyranny of fafhion. The cow and the 
horfe, as alfo the fheep, when they range 
at large in a pafture, feed with little in- 
terruption during the day, and thus guard 
againft the intemperate effects of hunger. 
The horfe, it is true, fometimes fuffers 
from this caufe; but it is only when he is 
obliged to live as we do, that is, to divide 
his meals into three or four in a day, and 
to work immediately afterwards. It is 
univerfally agreed, that people live much 
longer in warm than in cold climates. 
May not one reafon of this be owing to 
: ‘ the 
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the heat of fuch climates diminifhing their 
appetites, and thus preventing their wear- 
ing out their conftitutions by excefs in 
eating ?—-I would have it remembered 
here, that in fpeaking of warm climates, 
I mean the improved parts of Afia and 
Africa only. ‘The warm climates of 
America are as yet too little cultivated, 
to allow us to extend the obfervation to 
our own country.—-But to return. Me- 
thinks I hear others fay, if we make fup- 
per our principal meal, we fhall overfet 
part of an old rule, which bids us, 


After dinner fit a while, 
After [upper walk a mile. 


This adage, it is true, from its great ans 
tiquity, as well as from its being delivered 
in rhyme, comes armed with the ftreneth 
of Sampfon, but it does not require the 
{kill of a Delilah to cut its locks, I might 
here mention an hundred common fayings 
in feveral of the arts and fciences, as well 
as in common life, which are equally uni- 

verfal, . 
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and at the fame time equally falfe with the 
above. It is a vulgar error, and is re- 
pugnant both to experience and found 
philofophy. I conclude, therefore, that 
it is moft agreeable to the ufage of the 
moft civilized nations—to the practice of 
favages—to nature—and to common ex- 
pericnce, to eat our chief meal at night, 
and that the feeming objections againft it 
are of no weight. 


I haften now to the APPLICATION of 
this difcourfe. And here I might exclaim 
againft the depravity of man, which has 
converted the common bleffings of life 
into weapons of deftruGtion againft him- 
felf_—I might open Pandora’s box, or 
fhow you Milton’s lazar-houfe, 


Wherein were laid 

Numbers of all difeafed, all maladies 

Of ghafily {pafm, or racking torture qualms 

Of heart: fick agony, all feverous kinds, 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs, 

Inteftine fione and ulcer, colic pangs, 
C Deme- 
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« Demoniac phrenzy, moaping melancholy, 
. And moon-ftruck madnefi, pining atrophy, 
_ Marafinus, and wide- wafting peftilence, 
- Dropfies and afthmas, and joint-racking 
rheums.. 


And might prove to. you, that mof of 
thefe difeafes are the children of intem- 
perance in eating. I might conduct you 
to yonder grave-yard, and point to the 
tombs of many of your former compa- 
nions, who ** came up like flowers, and 
were cut down,” and who, ftrictly fpeak= 
ing, “lived not out half their days.”— 
But, without entering upon thefe things, . 
I fall conclude, by fixing your attention 
6n the picture of a man who has {pent 
part of his life ‘ among riotous eaters of 
 ficthi”Mark his pale countenance! his 
belly is fwelled—His phyficians tell.us 
that it-arifes from a fixed obftru@ion in 
his liver, which has brought on a fpecies 
of dropfy of the worft fort—See! with 
wie Pgeccers he breathes! A flow fever 

“ | ~ con- 
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confumes his vitals—His thirft is inextin- 
guifhable.—Say, ye patrons and practifers 
of the healing art, can nothing be done 
to relieve him from this deplorable condi- 
tion?—Call for fome rich dainty—Per- 
haps this may revive hin—Tell him of 
his paft enjoyments—of the honour he 
once had of eating and drinking with the 
“© Rulers” and chief men of the land, 
Alas! thefe can avail nothing. —The fight 
of the one—and the remembrance of the 
other—ferve only to increafe his pain.—. 
Will cordials and bitters-do nothing to 
roufe the languid powers of life? Their 
virtues have long ago been exhaufted, 
when there was no Pee for them. 
Better, far better, would it have been for 
him, had he (in the words of our text) 
s¢ put a. knife to his throat,” or even 
plunged a dagger into his heart, the firft 
day he gave himfelf up to his appetite, 
than lived to endure fuch aggravated mi- 
fery. Ina word, all nature is up in arms 
ap bake See elements keep back 
C2 en 
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their medicinal aids—They take part in 
their Creator’s quarrel, whofe bounties he 
has abufed—The air refufes to expand: 
his lungs—water, to allay his thirft—fire, 
to warm his limbs, and thus he dies his 
- ownexecutioner. Be exhorted, my hear- 
‘ers, from thefe confiderations, to temper- 
ance and fobriety. If you have any love 
for yourfelves—for your families—for your 
pofterity—and for the community to which 
you belong, think of thefe things. Ihave 
only to add my beft wifhes, that what has 
been delivered upon this fubject may have 
due weight with you, more efpecially at 
this feafon of the year *, when, as the 
Poet exprefies it, 


Falfly, grateful man, at the full feaft,. 
To do God honour, makes, himfelf a beaft. 


* Thefe Sermons were written about Chriftmas.. 
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On the Use and Asuse of WINE 
and StronGc DRINK. 


PROVERBS XxXxl. 6, 7. 


Give ftrong drink unto him that is ready to 
perifh, and wine to thofe that be of heavy 
bearts. Let him drink and forget his po- 
verty, and remember his mifery no more. 


My HEARERS, 


HE laft time I addrefled you from 

this place, I enlarged upon Tem- 
perance in Eating; in the prefent difcourfe, 
I fhall lay before you a few confiderations 
“3 
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upon the UsE anp AgBusE oF WINE 
AND Stronc Drink. This, I fhall at- 
tempt, ‘by confidering more particularly 
the words of our text. For this purpofe, 
I thall enquire, 


I. To wHom WINE AND StrrRonG 
DRINK SHOULD BE GIVEN. 


II. To wHom THEY sHOULD NOT BE 
GIVEN; and then I fhall conclude with 
an APPLICATION. 


a 


I. WINE or STRONG DRINK MAY. 
BE GIVEN, 


a. To the fick, The difeafesin which 
wine is indicated are, Firfl, The flow ner- 
vous fever. Here the powers of nature 
are weakened and opprefied, and the poor 
_ patient ‘may, ftrictly fpeaking, be faid to 
be ready to perifh, Wine may be admin- 
iftered therefore in fuch cafes with advan- 
tage.—If ever it fails of doing fervice, it 
is becaufe it is given in too fmall a quan- 
tity. Secondly, In chronic difeafes, which 

) are 
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are e accompanied with a languor of the. 
whole fyftem, which fhows itfelf in a more 
efpecial manner in the flomach, wine is a_ 
fovereign remedy. It was to relieve a 
‘complaint of this kind that St. Paul pre- 
fcribed it to his fon Timothy. By its 
gentle ftimulus it excites the aétion of the 
ftomach — invigorates the circulation — 
opens obftruétions —and thus, in fome 
meafure, renews the whole conftitution. 
The relief which wine affords in thefe 
cafes, is the more certain, if the weaknefs 
of the fyftem has been brought on by grief, 
or any of thofe paffions which are of the 
fedative kind. Here the heavy heart is 
revived, and made to fing for joy. , | 
_ 2, Wine is fometimes neceflary to the 
inhabitants of low marfhy countries, The 
moifture of fuch places obftructs perfpir- 
ation, and brings on a general laxity of 
the fyftem. When ufed in a moderate 
quantity, it braces the folids, and by 


keeping up a proper balance between them . . 


and the fluids, it obviates difeafes.— 
| C 4 Hence 
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Hence we feldom find thofe people, who 
Jive in affluence, and- who can afford to 
drink a glafs or two of generous wine 
every day, afflicted with thofe fevers and 
agues, which make fuch great havock 
among poor people. The Hollanders have 
been charged with the national reflection 
of loving ftrong drink. ‘This cenfure is 
unjuft, as neceflity at firft drove them to 
it; and as itis by ufing wine and other 
fpirituous liquors in moderation, that they 
guard themfelves from the ill effects of the 
moifture to which their country is always 
expofed, Remember, you are to ufe wine 
in thefe cafes only during that feafon, in 
which thefe difeafes are epidemic ; which, 
in this climate, is chiefly during the 
months of Auguft, oe and Oéto- 

ber. But,_ | 


3. Wine is sidietnally ufeful to old 
people, or fuch as are in the decline of — 
life. It is hard to fix the limits between 
the beginning of old age, and the clofe of 
manhood, Ata medium, the body begins 
to 
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to decline at the age of forty-five or fifty 
in this climate. Then the hot fit of the 
fever of life begins to abate, and from the 
many difappointments in love—friendthip 
—ambition, or trade, which moft of men 
meet with by the time they arrive at this 
age, they generally feel a heavy heart.— 
The decay of the vital heat-—the flownefs 
of the pulfe—the diminution of the 
ftreneth, all fhow that the vigour of the 
fyftem is declining. Here wine prolongs 
the ftrength and powers of nature; it is 
the grave of paft misfortunes: in a word, 
it is another name for philofophy. Re- 
member, my aged hearers, if you would 
expect to enjoy a long reprieve from ‘the 
infirmities of age, you muft begin to ufe 
wine moderately, and increafe the quan- 
tity of it as you defcend into thé valley of 
life.—Add to this, you muft diminifh the 
quantity of your folid aliment.—This na- 
ture points out to us, by depriving us of . 
our tecth in proportion as we grow old, 

teaching 


t 


teaching us thereby, that we have now no 
longer ufe for them. 

I come now to the fecond general head 
of my difcourfe, namely, 


Il. To sHow To WHOM WINE oR 
Stronc DRINK SHOULD NOT BE GIVEN, 


In the Firf place, it fhould not be given 
to children. Wine, we faid formerly, is 
‘of a heating nature, and is indicated in 
thofe .conftitutions and ages, where a fti- 
‘mulus‘is neceffary to fupport the powers 
of life. Children, from the natural vi- 
gour of their fyftems, which fhows itfelf 
in the remarkable quicknefs of their 
pulfes, and in their great activity of mind 
and body, ftand in no need of a ftimulus 
of this kind. On the contrary, every 
thing fhould be withheld from them, 
which tends to add to the natural impe- 
tuofity Of their fluids, or the vigorous. 
action of their folids. Hence we are led 
to commend thofe parents, who forbid 
their children to tafte all kinds of animal 
| food 
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food (upon the account ‘of ‘its flimulating 
quality) till they are upwards of — or 
eight years of age. But, 


2. Studious people, or thofe who have 
occafion to exercife their thinking faculties 
much, fhould abitain from wine. Think- 
ing is'a ftimulus to the conftitution, and 
wears out the fprings of life beyond the | 
mof laborious exercife of body. —Much 
fiudy is literally a ‘* wearinefs of the 
flefh.”—-Hence we find ftatefmen, gene- 
rals, and even fuch as fill the learned pro- 
feffions with dignity, are more fubject to 
the gout, from fmall deviations in their 

ordinary way of living, than other people. 
Wine, anda carifkant | or vigorous exertion 
of the active faculties of the foul, produce 
nearly the fame effeéts upon the body.— 
This is one reafon probably why Solo- 
mon, in the chapter from whence our text 
is taken, fays, ** It is not for kings to 
drink wine, nor for princes ftrong drink.” 
Much recreation -and great exercife of 


body, are neceflary to guard againft the. 
effects 
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effe&s of too much application of the mind 
to bufinefs ; fhould the ftimulating effects 
of wine be added to this, relief will be 
fought from exercife and amufements in 
‘vain. But, 


3. Wine fhould not be ufed by young 
people, or fuch as are under five-and-thirty 
or forty years of age, unlefs they labour 
under fome of thofe evils we mentioned 
under our firft head. The purfuits and 
pleafures of youth are too often more than 
fufficient to keep the fyftem in an excited 
ftate. “To add wine to thefe, is like 
throwing oil into fire, in order to extin- 
guith it. It is always a fign of a vitiated 
heart, when in full health wine is called 
for, in order to impart cheerfulnefs to it *. 


By 


* © feldom may the fatal hour return, 

Of drinking deep ! I would not daily tafte, 

Except when life declines, even fober cups. 

Weak withering age, no rigid law forbids, 

With frugal nectar, fmooth and flow, with balm, 
* The faplefs habit daily to bedew, 


And 
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By avoiding wine in the early part of life, 
you will receive benefit from it when you 
grow old. You will likewife efcape that 
dreadful fcourge of intemperance the gout. 


/ 


‘Fhis is the natural offspring of wine. In 
the great empire of China the gout is un- 
known. This is owing to their being 
unacquainted with the juice of the grape ; 
and is a proof that the other caufes, which 
have been accufed of bringing on the gout, 
act too feebly to produce it, unlefs they 
are roufed into action by the ufe of wine. 
Befides all this, by refraining from wine 
during this period of your lives, you may 
become the fathers of a healthful progeny, 
whofe ruddy looks, and well-formed limbs, 
will adorn your happy board, and more 
than repay you for your abflinence and 
felf- denial. | , 


And give the hefitating wheels of life 

Gliblier to play. But youth has better joys ; 

And is it wife, when youth with pleafure flows, 

To fquander the reliefs of age and pain? 
ARMSTRONG’Ss Art of preferving Healih, B. IT. 
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But methinks I hear fome of you fay—* 
why all this noife about wine and ftrong 
drink ?—Have we not feen hundreds, who 
have made it a conftant practice to get 
drunk almoft.every day for thirty or forty 
years, who, notwithftanding, arrived toa: 
great age, and enjoyed the fame. good 
health. as thofe who have. followed the 
- ftriGett rules of temperance—or who have 
lived by weight and meafure like Lewis. 
Cornaro himfelf-?——-Some inftances of this: 
kind [ grant might be mentioned; but 
they are few, when compared with the 
_ number of thofe who have abflained from. - 
wine and ftrong drink: even thefe have. 
began to drink after their conftitutions: 
were on the decline. ‘They:were moreover 
generally poor people, who were obliged: 
to work bard for their fupport,-and thus: 
by their labour carried off the effedts.of 
their intemperance. But who knows how 
much longer they. might. have lived, had 
they been more temperate. Perhaps after 
all, they died martyrs to {pirituous liquors, 

4 . and 
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and at the age of eighty, ninety, or ever 
an hundred, were guilty of a fpecies of 
-fuicide. If you fhould fee a failor fall 
from the maft of-a fhip under full fail into. 
the fea, and afterwards be taken up alive, 
would you not think his companions mad,. 
if they fhould leap from the fame place, in 
hopes of meeting with the fame good for- 
‘tune ?— : 

But who is he that fays, if we banith 
wine from company, how fhall we con- 
trive to entertain our friends? The poets 
and philofophers of former ages, who 
abound fo much with the praifes of wine, 
would rife up againft us, fhould we tear 
fo precious a relick from the temple of 
hofpitality. ‘To this I anfwer, that more 
have complained of drinking too much, 
than of drinking too little in company. 
How many have'refufed to be prefent at 
entertainments, only becaufe they were 
afraid of being forced to drink to excefs? 
How many are obliged to counterfeit ex- 
cufes, or to fteal privately from company 
ay for 
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for the fame reafon? What confufion— 
what difcord, among the moft intimate 
friends, have you not feen follow thofe 
feafts where the hoft has relied upon the 
quantity or goodnefs of his’ wine, for the 
entertainment of his guefts?—Three or 
four glafles of wine will impart all its 
cheerful qualities to a ftomach which is 
not rendered infenfible to y by habit or 
difeafe. ‘Thefe may be taken occafionally 
- among friends by perfons of all ages and 
conditions, efpecially upon ‘feftive feafons. 
‘Thefe feafons, however, fhould not recur 
too often. Our SAviouR wrought a mi- 
racle at a wedding, in order to furnifh 
wine to the guefts; but he fed five thou- 
fand people with a few loaves and fifhes in 
the wildernefs, without ordering any wine 
to be drank after them. This is the more 
remarkable, as there is no food which is 
fuppofed to require wine with it fo much 
as fifh,—it being a common faying, that 
it fhould always fwim three times— 


namely, in water—butter—and wine. 
| It 
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It is time now to haften to the Aprit- 
CATION of this difcourfe, 

Here then I would call upon the difeafed 
and the melancholy part of my hearers, as 
well as fuch whofe misfortune it is to live 
in low marfhy countries, to come and 
partake of this fovereign antidote to di{- 
eafe and care.—Banifh your cordials — 

your bitters, and your magnefias, the 
paltry prefcriptions of mercenary quacks, 
and fubftitute in the room of them a few 
glafles of good old wine. But to you, my 
aged hearers—my venerable fathers, would 
I chiefly addrefs myfelf. Come here and 
drown all your forrows in full bumpers of 
Lifbon or Madeira.—Here forget the in- 
conftancy of your miftrefies—the perfidy 
of friends—the broken promifes of your 
patrons—and the villainy of thofe who 
have betrayed either your intereft or cha- 
racter.—Above all things, here you may. 
forget not only to complain, but even to 
feel moft of thofe infirmities which are too 

D often 
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often conne&ted with your age. ‘* The 
keepers of the houfe, fhall ceafe to trem~ 
ble—nor fhall the ftrong men bow them- 
felves; and although your grinders may 
ceafe, becaufe they are few, yet thofe that 
look out of the: windows, fhall not be 
darkened.—Ye fhall not rife at the voice 
of the bird, unable to fleep any longer, 
nor fhall the grafs-hopper any more be 4 
burthen to you.” ‘The days fhall never 
come in which you fhall fay, ** we have 
“no pleafure in them.” Thus will you 
prolong your health and fpirits till, like 
full matured fruit, you fhall drop into 
the lap of your mother earth. Your bo- 
dies, like the garments of the children of 
Ifrael, fhall not be torn by the ravages of _ 
time——and the fame ftroke which puts an 
end to your enjoyments, fhall ‘cut the 
filver cord of life. , 
It is now time to Pticic A myfelf to ano- 
ther clafs of my hearers. Firft, let me | 
call upon parents to withhold wine from 
their children. It is a poifon inftead of a 
cordial, 
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cordial, which you pour down their little - 
throats. No fortune which you can be- 
queath them, will ever be equivalent for 
depriving them of the ineftimable blefling 
of a good conftitution. Next, let me 
call upon ftatefmen, legiflators, and all 
thofe who labour for the public good, to 
abftain from wine. Remember, you are 
the guardians of your country: public 
bufinefs fhould, like time, have no paufes. 
How often have treaties been fufpended, 
and even marches and battles been delayed, 
by the principals or leaders of them being 
laid up with a fit of the gout. Suffer not 
the fhort-lived pleafures of drinking, to 
rob you of your fame or importance, or 
to obftruct your motions through thefe ex- 
alted fpheres which you are called to fii. 
But to you, young men, would I now, in 
the laft place, addrefs myfelf.— You have 
heard feveral arguments againft the ne- 
ceflity of your drinking wine. None of 
you can pretend to be of heavy hearts, 
or ready to perifh. If you are not moved 
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by a regard to your own health and hap= 
pinefs—think of your pofterity. Let not 
your third and fourth generations be vi- 
fited for your iniquities: they will im- 
precate vengeance upon your afhes every 
time they feel the ‘punifhment of your 
folly. long 

But if, after all I have faid, you are de- 
termined to perfevere in your ufual man-- 
ner of living, I muft addrefs you once 
more in the words of the Wife Man, and 
fay, °° Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
‘of thy heart, and in the fight of thine 
eyes ;” yet remember there is a time com- 
ing when you will repent that you have 
hated reproof, and turned a deaf ear to 
the voice of the preacher. There is the 
‘fame infeparable connection between in- 
temperance and difeafe, that there is be- 
twixt vice and its punifhment.  Unlefs 
you fhould be cut off by fome fudden guft 
of intemperance, you may depend upon 
fecling the effects of it hereafter. Think 
4 now, 
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now, I befeech you, of the fleeplefs nights. 
—of the low fpirits—of the fcorching 
pains in your hands and feet which await 
you. To give you an idea of the dread- 
ful confequences of excefs in drinking, let’ 
me beg of you to accompany me to the 
bed-chamber of a man afflicted with the 
gout. Be not alarmed at his groans—Let 
us go in—JIs this the man who a few 
years ago was the life and foul of every 
company he went into?—lIs this he who 
boafted of the quantity of liquor he could 
drink without being intoxicated ?— who 
{pent his youth in a conftant round of 
gaiety and pleafure ’——How is he changed! 
—It is now eleven years fince he has been 
a prifoner in this chamber. His phyficians 
have long fince deferted him ; nor is it 
any reproach to their art that they cannot 
cure him, any more than it is that they 
are. unable to raife the dead. He is a bur- 
then to his friends. In vain does he feek 
relief from wine—food—phyfic—com- 
pany, or even from philofophy. His only 
amufement is to number the days of his 

13 me - mifery 
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mifery on the wall, with the chalk which 
grows on the ends of his fingers.— Death, 

the laft friend of the wretched, refufes to 
* eome at his call— He lives—I retra@ the 
“word——-He has ceafed to live ever fince 
his confinement :—NHe breathes fhorter 
and fhorter, till at laft he clofes his eyes 
for ever in the filence of death. This is 
no exaggerated picture. We have all feen 
it at fome time of our lives. 

I cannot conclude what has been faid © 
upon this fubject, with words more to our 
purpofe than thofe of Solomon: ** Who 
hath wo? who hath forrow? who hath 
éontentions ? who hath babling ? who 
hath wounds without caufe? who hath 
-rednefs of eyes? They that tarry long at 
the wine ; they that go to feek mixt wine. 
Look not thou upon the wine when it is. 
red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itfelf aright. At the laft © 
it biteth like a ferpent, and ftingeth like 
an adder,” 
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How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard? when 
wilt thou arife out of thy fleep 2—Yet a lit- 
tle fleep—a little flumber—a little folding 
of ‘the hands to fleep.—So fhall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth, and thy want 
as an armed man. 


My HEARERS, 


AN was formed to be aétive. The 
vigour of his mind, and the health 

of his body can be fully preferved by no 
other means, than by labour of fome fort. 
D 4 Hence, 
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Hence, when we read the fentence which 
was pronounced upon man after the fall, 
<< That in the fweat of his brow he fhould 
eat bread all the days of his life;” we 
cannot help admiring the goodnefs of the 
Supreme Being, in connedting his punifh- 
ment with what had now become the ne- 
- ceffary means of preferving his health. 
Had God abandoned him to idlenefs, he 
‘would have entailed tenfold mifery upori 
him. The folid parts of his body, parti- 
cularly the nerves, would have loft their 
tone—the mufcles would have loft their 
feeling and moving powers—and the 
fluids, in confequence of this, would have 
loft their original or native qualities, and 
have ftagnated in every part of his body. 
But, inftead of inflicting this complicated 
punifhment upon him, he bids him be 
ACTIVE, and implants a principle within 
‘him which impels him to it, Civil fociety 
and agriculture began together. The lat- 
ter has always been looked upon among 
the firft employments of mankind.—It 

, calls 
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talls forth every individual of the human 
race into action ;—-it employs the body in 
a manner the molt conducive to its health ; 
it preferves and increafes the fpecies moft ; 
—and laftly, it is moft friendly to the 
practice of virtue. For thefe reafons, 
therefore, it is natural to conclude, that it 
is moft agreeable to the Supreme Being, 
that man fhould be fupported by it. The 
earth is a fkilful as well as a kind mother 
to her children. Inftead of pouring her 
treafures in lapfuls upon them at once, 
and configning them to idlenefs ever af- 
terwards, fhe beftows her gifts with a_ 
{paring hand, and ceafes to yield them any 
thing, as foon as they ceafe to cultivate 
her. Thus by entailing conftant labour, 
fhe meant to entail conftant health upon 
them. 

But thefe employments were too inno- 
cent for the reftlefs fpirit of man. He foon 
deferted his fields—and his flocks —and 
fought for fome more f{peedy methods of 
acquiring fortune —independence-—and a 

fuperiority 
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fuperiority over his fellow-creatures. Thefe 
have been obiained by commerce—war—_ 
rapine—and laftly, to the reproach of 
the American colonies, and of humanity, 
be it fpoken, by the perpetration of.a 
crime, compared with which, every other 
breach of the laws of nature or nations, 
deferves the name of holinefs, I mean, by 
SLAVERY. But in exchange for thefe, he 
hath given up that greateft of ail bleflings, 
HEALTH. He hath had recourfe to me- 
dicine as a fuccedaneum for labour; but 
this hath proved ineffectual ; for the foffil 
—vegetable—and thofe parts of the ani- 
mal kingdom which are employed in me- 
dicine, have not yet learned, like man, to 
rife in rebellion againft the will of their 
Creator. Solomon feems to have been 
aware of this in the words of our text; 
and hence we hear him calling upon him 
to awake from his unhealthy ‘* flumber’’ 
-—to rife from his enervating bed—to un- 
fold his ‘* arms,” and employ them in 
fome ufeful labour, leaft ficknefs, with its 
7 come 
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companion “ poverty,” fhould come upon 
him like ** travail upon a woman with 
child ;” or like an ‘* armed man:”’ nei- 
ther of which can be avoided or refifted, 
But Solomon, and all the preachers from 
his time to the prefent day, who have ad- 
drefled him upon this fubje&, have ufed 
their eloquence in vain. Since therefore 
we cannot bring man back again to his 
implements of hufbandry, we muft attempt 
to find out fome kinds of exercife as fub- 
ftitutes for them. ‘The moft healthy and 
long-lived people are found among the la- 
bouring part of mankind.—Would the 
rich then enjoy health and long-life, they 
- muft do that of choice which thefe people 
do of neceffity. They muft by exercife, 
fubject themfelves to a kind of voluntary 
labour. , 

As this difcourfe is addreffed chiefly to 
the rich and the luxurious, who are the 
moft given to idlenefs, I fhall confine my- 
{elf to exercife only; and, in order to 

, handle 
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handle the fubje& in the moft extenfive 
manner, I fhall confider 


I. THe pIrFERENT Mopes or Ex- 
ERCISE. 


JI. THE proper TIME FOR USING 
ir; and then I fhall conclude with an 
APPLICATION, 


' Y. All Exercife may be divided into 
ActTIvE and Passive, 


- Active Exercise includes walking— 
running —dancing—fencing—{wimming, 
and the like. 


PassivE Exercise includes failing—~ 
riding in a carriage, and on horfeback. 
The laft of thefe is of a mixed nature, and 
is in fome meafure active as well as paffive. 
We fhall treat of each of them in order. 


Or Active EXERCIsE. 
WALKING is the moft gentle fpecies of 
it we are acquainted with. It promotes 
"pers 
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perfpiration, and if not continued too 
long, invigorates and ftrengthens the fy- 
ftem. As the moft fimple and whole- 
fome drink, namely water, is within every 
body’s reach, fo this fpecies of fimple and 
wholefome exercife is in every body’s 
power, who has the ufe of his limbs. It 
is to be lamented, that carriages are fub- 
ftituted too often in, the room of it. At 
Pekin in China, we are told, that none 
but the emperor, and a few of the firft 
_ officers of ftate, are fuffered to ufe cha- 
riots. Although the intention of this law 
was to fupprefs the number of horfes, in 
order to make room for the increafe and 
fupport of the human fpecies, in the num- 
ber of which the riches of all countries 
confift, yet we find it attended with good 
effects otherwife; for the rich and the 
great, by being obliged to walk in com- 
mon with the poor people, enjoy with 
them the common bleffing of health, more 
than people of the fame rank in other 
countries. To fuch as can bear it, I 


would 
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would recommend walking frequently up 
a hill. The inhabitants of mountainous 
countries are generally healthy and long- 
lived. ‘This is commonly attributed to the 
purity of the air in fuch places. Although 
this has a chief fhare in it, yet I cannot 
help thinking, that the frequent and ne- 
cefiary exercife of climbing mountains, 
which thefe people are obliged to undergo, 
adds much to their health and lives. Every | 
body knows how much walking up a hill 
tends to create an appetite. This depends 
upon its increafing the infenfible perfpira- 
tion :——an excretion with which the appe- 
tite, and the ftate of the ftomach in ge- 
neral, are much connected. 

RuNNING is too violent to be ufed often, 
or continued for any length of time. The 
running-footmen in all countries are fhort- 
lived :—Few of them efcape confumptions 
before they arrive at their thirty-fifth year. 
— Sweating and perfpiration, according to 
Sandtorius, have been found to be in- 
compatible: —-The former always fup- 

prefles 
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prefles the latter... Upon this account, I 
would recommend it to be ufed as feldom 
as poffible. 

DancincG is a moft falutary ae 
Future ages will be furprifed to hear, that 
rational creatures fhould, at any time, 
have looked upon it as a criminal amufe- — 
ment, To reafon againtt it, from its abufe, 
concludes equally ftrong againft the law- 
fulnefs of every thing we hold facred and 
valuable in life.—It was a part of the 
Jewifh worfhip. By its mechanical ef- 
fects on the body, it infpires the mind with 
cheerfulnefs ; and this, when well found- 
ed, and properly reftrained, is another 
name for religion. It is common among 
the Indians, and the favage nations of all 
countries, upon public and feftive occa- 
fions.—T hey have their war—their love— 
and their religious dances. ‘The mufic, 
which always accompanies this exercife, 
hath a pleafing and falutary effect upon 
the body as well as the mind. It is ad- 
dreffed through the avenue of the ears to 
| the 
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the brain, the common centre of life and 
motion, from whence its ofcillations are 
communicated to every part of the fyftem, 
imparting to each that equable and uni- 
form vigour and aétion, upon which the 
healthy ftate of all the fun&tions depends, 
It would lead us to a long digreffion, or I 
might here mention | many remarkable 
cures which have been performed, parti- 
cularly of thofe diforders, which are much 
connected with the nervous fyftem, by the 
magic power of mufic. Dancing fhould 
not be ufed more than once or twice a 
week. It fhould never be continued till 
wearinefs comes on, nor fhould we expofe 

ourfelves to the cold air too foon after it. 
FENCING calls forth moft of the mufcles 
into exercife, particularly thofe which 
move the limbs. The brain is, likewife 
roufed by it, through the avenue of the 
eyes; and its action, as in the cafe of mu- 
fic, is propagated to the whole fyftem. It 
has long been a fubject of complaint, that 
the human fpecies has been degenerating 
for 
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for thefe feveral centuries. When we {ée 
the coats of mail of our anceftors, who 
fought under the Edwards and Henties of 
former ages, we wonder how they moved, 
much more how they atchieved fuch great 
exploits, beneath the weight of fuch mafly 
coverings. We grant that rum—tobacco 
—tea—and fome other luxuries of modern 
invention, have had a large fhare in weak- 
ning the ftamina of our conftitutions, and 
thus producing a more feeble race of men ; 
yet we muft attribute mach of our great 
inferjority in ftrength, fize and agility to 
our fore-fathers, to the difufe which the 
invention of gun-powder and fire-arms 
hath introduced of thofe athletic exercifes, 
which were fo much practifed in former 
ages, as a part of military difcipline. 

_ ‘Too much cannot be faid in praife of 
SWIMMING, or as the poet of Avon ex- 
prefles it—‘* buffeting the waves with 
lufty finews.” Befides exercifirg the 
limbs, it ferves to wafh away the duff, 
which is apt to mix itfelf with the fweat 
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ef our bodies in warm weather. Wafh- 
ing frequently in water, we find, was en- 
joined upon the Jews and Mahometans, as 
a part of their religious ceremonies. “The 
Hollanders are cleanly in their houfes and 
ftreets, without remembering, or perhaps 
knowing, that cleanlinefs was abfolutely 
neceflary at firft, to guard againft the ef- 
fe&ts of thofé inundations of mire, to 
which their country is always expofed :— 
fo a Jew and a Mufflulman contend for, 
and pradtife their ablutions, without re- 
membering that they were inftituted only 
to guard them againft thofe cutaneous dif- 
eafes, to which the conftant accumulation 
of fordes upon their fkins in a warm cli- 
mate, naturally expofed them. For the 
fame reafon, I would ftrongly recommend 
the practice of bathing and fwimming, 
frequently in the fummer feafon. But 
remember, you fhould not flay too long 
in the water at one time, leaft you leffen 
inflead of increafing the vigour of the 
conftitution. 
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To all thefe fpecies of exercife which 
we have mentioned, I would add, Sxgar- 
ING, JUMPING, alfo, the active plays of 
TENNIS, Bow ies, Quoits, Gotr *, 
and the like. The manner in which each 
of thefe operate, may be underftood from 
what we faid under the former particulars. 

A@tive exercife includes, in the laft 
place, TaLKiNG—READING with an 
AUDIBLE VoICE—SINGING and LAuGH- 
1inG. They all promote the circulation 
of the blood through the lungs, and tend 
to ftrengthen thofe important organs, when 
ufed in moderation, The laft has the 


* Golf is an exercife which is much ufed 
by the gentlemen in Scotland. A large com- 
mon, in which there are feveral little holes, is 
chofen for the purpofe. It is played with little 
leather balls ftuffed with feathers ; and fticks tip- 
ped with horn. He who puts a ball into a given 
number of holes, with the fewett ftrokes, gets the 
game. ‘The late Dr. M‘Kenziz, Author of the 
Effay on Health and Long Life, ufed to fay, That 
a man would live ten years the longer for ufing 
this exercife once or twice a week, 
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advantage over them all, inafmuch as the 
mind co-operates with it. May unfading 
laurels bloom to the lateft ages upon the 
grave of him * who faid, ‘* That every 
time a man laughs, he adds fomething to 
his lifes: 

~ I would remark here, that all thefe f{pe- 
cies of exercife which we have defcribed, 
fhould be varied according to age—fex 
—— temperament —climate——-and feafon, 
Young people itand in lefs need of exer- 
cife than old:—Women lefs than men, 
The natural vigour of their conftitutions 
is fuch, that they fuffer aff from the want 
of it. This will explain the meaning 
and fhow the propriety of an opinion of 
a modern Philofopher +, that ‘* Women 
only fhould follow thofe mechanical arts 
which require a fedentary life.” But 
again, a man, who is phlegmatic, requires 
more frequent and violent exercife than he 
who is of a bilious conftitution: And 
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laftly, people in warm climates and fed- 
fons, require lefs than thofe who live in 
cold. As Providence, by fupplying the 
inhabitants of warm climates with fo many 
of the fpontaneous fruits of the earth, 
feems to have intended they fhould labour 
lefs than the inhabitants of cold climates ; 
fo we may infer from this, that lefs exer- 
cife, which is only a fubftitute for labour, 
is neceflary for them. The heat of fuch 
Climates is fufficient of itfelf to keep up a 
recular and due perfpiration. We faid in 
a former difcourfe, that the longeft-lived 
people were to be found in warm climates, 
and we gave one conjecture into the caufe 
of it. It may not be improper here to add 
another. The coldnefs of northern cli- 
mates, from the vigour it gives to the 
conftitution, prompts to all kinds of ex- 
ercife, which are not always reftrained 
within proper bounds. Thefe, when ufed 
to excefs, wear out the body. Thus, 
blowing a fire, may caufe it to burn the 
brighter, but it confumes it the fooner. 

z ra | The 
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‘The inhabitants of warm climates being 
lefs. prompted to thefe things, their bodies 
continue longer unimpaired. I confine 
this obfervation, as in the former inftance, 
to the improved parts of Afia and Africa 
only. The inhabitants of the Weft-Indian 
iflands are fo mixed, and partake fo much 
of the European manners, that we cannot 
as yet include them in any general remarks 
which are made upon this fubject. 

I come next to fpeak of thofe exercifes 
which are of a PASSIVE NATURE. ‘Thefe 
are proper chiefly for valetudinarians: but, . 
as I intend thefe fermons fhould be of ufe 
to them as well as the healthy, I fhall make 
a few remarks upon each of them. 

The life of a SaiLor is environed with 
fo many dangers, that Heaven has, in com- 
penfation for them, connected with it an 
exemption from many difeafes. In vain do 
the angry elements affault him. His body, 
like fome huge promontory, is proof againft 
them all. Notwithftanding the dangers 
from fhipwreck—fire—falling over-board 
«-and famine, to which failors are expofed, 

I be- 
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I believe, that if we were to count an hun- 
dred failors, and the fame number of peo- 
ple on land, ina place that was ordina- 
rily healthy, we fhould find more of the 
former alive at the end of ten years than 
the latter. The exercife of sarLine is 
conftant. Every mufcle is occafionally 
brought into exercife from the efforts we 
make to keep ourfelves from falling. 
‘Thefe efforts continue to be exerted by 
the oldeft failors, although the confciouf- 
nefs of the mind in thefe, as well as in 
many other actions we perform, is not 
obferved from the influence of habit. By 
means of this regular and gentle exercife, 
the blood is moved in thofe {mall capillary 
veflels, where it is moft apt to ftagnate, 
and perfpiration is increafed, which is 
carried off as faft as it is difcharged from 
the body, by the conftant change of at- 
mofphere in a fhip under fail. I fay no- 
thing here of the benefit of the fea air, it 
being entirely negative. Its virtue, both 
at fea and on the fea-fhore, confifts in 
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nothing but its being freed from thofe 
noxious animal and vegetable efluvia, 
which abound in the air which comes a- 
crofs.land. From what has been {faid, 
you will no longer be furprifed at the un-_ 
common appetite which fome people feel 
at fea. It is owing to the great and con- 
ftant difcharge of the aliment (after it 
has undergone its ufual changes) by means 
of perfpiration. I would recommend this 
{pecies of exercife to confumptive people, 
efpecially to fuch as labour under a fpit- 
ting of blood. Dr. Lind tells us *, 
«¢ That out of 5741 failors who were ad- 
mitted into the naval hofpital at Haflar, 
near Portfmouth, in two years, only 360 
of them had confumptions, and in one 
fourth of thefe (he fays) it was brought on 
by bruifes or falls.” In the fame num- 
ber of hofpital patients, in this or any 
other country, | am perfuaded fix times 
that number would have been confump- 


* Effay on the means of preferving the health 
ef feamen,. BP ae 
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tive—fo much does the gentle exercife of 
failing fortify the lungs againft all acci- 
dents, and determine the quantity and 
force of the fluids towards the furface of 
the body. ; 

RipDING IN A CHARIOT has but few 
advantages, inafmuch as we are excluded 
from the benefit of frefh air; an article, 
upon which the fuccefs of all kinds of 
exercife in a great meafure depends. It 
fhould be ufed only by fuch perfons as are 
unable to walk or to ride on horfeback. 
We cannot help lamenting here, that 
thofe people ufe this mode of exercife the 
moft, who ftand in the greateft need of a 
more violent fpecies of it. 

RIDING ON HORSEBACK is the moft 
manly and ufeful fpecies of exercife for 
gentlemen. - Bifhop Burnet exprefies his 
furprize at the lawyers of his own time 
being fo much more long-lived (ceteris 
paribus) than other people, confidering 
how much thofe of them who become 
eminent in their profeffion, are obliged to 
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devote themfelves to conftant and intenfe 
ftudy. He attributes it entirely to their» 
RIDING the circuits fo frequently, to at- 
tend the different courts in every part of the 
kingdom. ‘This, no doubt, has a chief 
fhare in it: but we fhall hereafter mention 
another caufe which concurs with this, 
to protra& their lives. It may be varied 
according to our ftrength, or the nature 
of our diforder, by walking—pacing— 
trotting—or cantering our horfe. All 
thofe difeafes which are attended with a 
weaknefs of the nerves, fuch as the hy- 
fteric and hypochondriac diforders, which 
fhow themfelves in a weaknefs of the fto- 
mach and bowels—indigeftion—low fpi- 
rits, @c. require this exercife. It fhould 
be ufed with caution in the confumption, 
and fhould never be violent, nor conti- 
nued too long at a time. In riding, to 
preferve health, eight or ten miles a day 
are fufficient to anfwer all the—purpofes 
we would with for. But in riding, to 
reftore health, thefe little excurfions will 
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avail nothing. The mind, as well as the 
body, muft be roufed from its languor. 
In taking an airing, as it is called, we ride 
over the fame ground for the moft part 
every day. We fee no new objects ‘to 
divert us, and the very confideration of 
our riding for health finks our fpirits fo 
much, that we receive more harm than 
good from it. Upon this account I would 
recommend long journies to fuch people, 
in order, by the variety or novelty of the 
journey, to awaken and divert the mind. 
Many people have by thefe means been 
furprifed into health. Perfons who labour 
under hyfteric or epileptic diforders, fhould 
be fent to cold, thofe who labour under 
hypochondriac or confumptive complaints 
fhould vifit warm climates. | 
Before I finifh this head of our difcourfe, 
‘T fhall add a few words concerning the 
exercife of the faculties of the foul. The- 
mind and body have a reciprocal action 
upon each other. Are our paffions in- 
flamed with defire or averfion? Or does 
our 
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our reafon trace out relations in thofe things 
which are the objects of our underflanding ? 
—The body, we find, is brought into fym- 
pathy. he pulfe and the circulation of the 
blood are immediately quickened, perfpira- 
tion and the other fecretions are promoted, 
and the body is fenfibly invigorated after- 
wards. ‘The body partakes therefore of 
the torpor which the mind contracts by 
its neglecting to exercife its faculties. He 
muft. be but. little acquainted with bio- 
graphy, who has not remarked, that fuch 
as have diftinguifhed themfelves in the 
literary world, have generally been long- 
lived. Appison, Swirt, Locxze, New- 
TON, FRANKLIN,: with many others 
whom we might mention, all found a 
retreat, in the evening of their lives, 
under the fhade of laurels which they had 
planted in their youth, Perhaps, in moft 
cafes, they might promife themfelves an 
exemption from difeafes, and a death from 
mere old age, could they be perfuaded to 
relinquifh their midnight lamp before the 
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oil which feeds it was confumed. Great 
care fhould be taken, therefore, to avoid 
too great application of the mind to ftudy. 
The moft powerful medicines in nature 
are the moft certain poifons. Many pro- 
mifing geniufes have facrificed themfelves, 
before they arrived at the altar in the 
Temple of Fame. Such as are in dan- 
ger of fuffering from this caufe, will do 
well in confulting the ingenious and hu- 
mane Dr. Tiffot’s excellent treatife up- 
on the difeafes of literary pedple. The 
Passions, as well as our reafon, fhould 
always be exercifed as much as poffible. 
We fhall walk, run, dance, {wim, fence, 
fail, and ride to little purpofe, -unlefs we 
make choice of an agreeable friend to ac- 
company us. Solitude is the bane of man; 
infomuch, that it is difficult to tell which 
fuffers moft, the foul in its qualities, or 
the body in its temperament, from being 
alone. “Too great a concourfe of pecple 
breeds difeafes. “Too much company is 
deftructive to cheerfulnefs. For the fake 
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ef both mind and body, therefore, we — 
fhould move in a little circle, and let 
heaven circumfcribe it for us. Let our 
wives and children be always around us, 
or, if we are not blefled with thefe, let a 
few chearful friends be our conftant com- 
panions, It is remarked, that more fingle 
people die among thofe who are come to 
manhood than married, and all phyficians 
agree, that fingle men and women com- 
pofe by far the greateft number of their 
chronic patients among adults. Some men 
may talk againft the cares of a family. 
‘They are unavoidable, it is true, but they 
are neceflary. Stagnating waters are ne- 
ver fweet. Thus, thefe little cares, by 
keeping the tenderer paffions always agi- 
tated, prevent that uniformity in life, 
which is fo foreign and difagreeable both 
to the body and mind. After all, I be- 
lieve I fhall have the fuffrages of moft 
of my hearers, when I add, that they are 
at leaft balanced by the fweets of domettic 
friendihip. 

We 
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We come now to the next head of our 
difcourfe, namely, 


iJ, To enquire into the proper Time 
for Exercisr.—Sanctorius informs us *, 
that ** exercife, from the feventh to the 
eleventh hour after eating, waftes more 
infenfibly in one hour, than in three at 
any other time.” If this be true, then 
(fuppofing you fup at eight o’clock in the 
evening) that exercife which is ufed from 
five till feven o’clock in the morning, will 
promote the greateft difcharge in a given 
time, by infenfible perfpiration. Such as 
“make dinner their principal meal, are ex- 
cluded from the benefit of this aphorifm; 
as the interval, between the feventh and 
the eleventh hour, with them (fuppofing 
they dine at two o’clock in the afternoon) 
is from nine in the evening till one o’clock _ 
in the morning—a time, in which dark- 
nefs, and the unwholefome night air, for- 
bid walking—riding—and almoft every 
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other fpecies of manly exercife we have 
defcribed. Beha. | 
I know it will be obje@ted here, that we 
often fee labourers return, after a full 
meal, to their work, without feeling any 
inconvenience from it. ‘This is like the 
argument of thofe who recommend raw 
fiefh to the human fpecies, becaufe the 
ftrongeft and fierceft animals in nature eat 
it. It is becaufe they are fo fierce and fo 
ftrong, that they are able to digeft raw flefh. 
In like manner it is, becaufe thefe men 
are naturally fo ftrong, that labour im- 
mediately after eating does not hurt them*. 
But let me afk, whether you have not. ob- 
ferved fuch people leave their tables with 
relu@tance?-—How flowly do they return, 
—and how many excufes do they form to 
loiter away a little time, before they re- 
new their work. 
But further—there is another reafon 
why I would recommend this practice of 
eating the .chief meal in the evening, 


* O! dura mefforum iia, Hor. Epod. iil. i 
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which is indeed a little foreign to our 
prefent fubjeét.—In a country like this, 
where the conftant labor of every indivi- 
dual is fo very neceflary, the general ufe 
of this cuftom would add feveral hours to 
every day, and thus have the moft bene- 
ficial effects upon the agriculture—com- 
merce—and manufactures of the country, 
exclufive of its iniuence upon the neae 
of the inhabitants. 

After what has been faid, I need hardly 
add, that exercife fhould never be ufed 
with a full ftomach. Perfons who ufe ex- 
ercife, either to preferve or reftore health, 
immediately after eating a hearty meal, 
refemble the man ‘“‘ who fled from a lion, 
and a bear met him; and who went into 
the houfe, and leaned his hand upon the 
wall, and a ferpent bit him.” 


Icome now to the APPLICATION of this 
difcourfe. 


_ [have endeavoured, in every part of it, 
to lay before you the moft powerful argu- 
i ments, 
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ments, to excite you to éxercife, and have 
addreffed them chiefly to that main fpring 
of human actions—sELF-PRESERVATION. 
I have taught you the true art of alchymy, 
and furnifhed you with the genuine philo- 
fopher’s ftone; but with this difference 
from that which has been fought for, by 
the deluded pretenders to philofophy in all 
ages, that, inftead of converting, like 
Midas, every thing you touch into gold, 
every thing which touches you fhall—not 
convert you into gold, but impart HEALTH 
to you—compared with which, even the 
gold of Ophir lofes its weight. In a word 
—-I have fhowed you an harbour where 
I have anchored fafely for many years; 
for, from my youth upwards, I have fol- 
lowed the mode of living I have recom- 
mended to you, as far as my connections 
or intercourfe with the world would admit; 
and although I received from nature a 
weakly conftitution, yet—I fpeak it with 
a grateful heart!—few men enjoy better 
health—none better fpirits—-than myfelf ; 
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and was I now about to leave the world, 
furrounded with a family of children, I 
would charge them, among the moft im- 
portant leffons I fhould give them, to bind 
thefe things as ‘* a fien upon their hands, 
or as frontlets between their eyes’’—to 
think of them ‘ when they fat in their 
houfes, and when they walked by the way 
—when they lay down, and when they 
rofe up—that their days might be multi- 
plied; and that the days of their children 
might be as the days of heaven upon the 
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I fhall conclude this difcourfe with a 
ftory, which, I hope, will not be looked 
upon as foreign to what has been delivered 
upon this fubject, 


In the ifland of Ceylon, in the Indian 
ocean, a number of invalids were aflem- 
bled together, who were afflied with 
moft of the chronic difeafes to which the 
human body is fubje&. In the midft of 
them fat feveral venerable ficures, who. 
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amufed them with encomiums upon fome 
medicines, which they affured them would 
afford infallible relief in all cafes. One 
boafted- of an elixir—another of a powder, 
brought from America—a third, of a me- 
dicine, invented and prepared in Germany 
—all of which, they faid, were certain 
antidotes to the gout—a fourth cried up 
a noftrum for the vapours—a fifth, drops 
for the gravel—a fixth, a balfam, prepared 
from honey, as a fovereign remedy for a 
confumption—a feventh, a pill for cuta- 
neous eruptions—while an eighth cried 
down the whole, and extolled a mineral 
water, which lay a few miles from the 
place where they were aflembled. The 
credulous multitude partook eagerly of 
thefe medicines, but without any relief 
of their refpective complaints. Several of 
thofe, who made ufe of the German pre- 
paration, were hurried fuddenly out of the 
world. Some faid their medicines were 
adulterated—others that the doctors had 
miftaken their diforders—while moft of 
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them agreed that they were much worfe 
than ever. While they were all, with 
one accord, giving vent. in this man- 
ner, to the tranfports of difappointment 
and vexation, a clap of thunder was heard 
over their heads. Upon looking up, a light 
was feen in the fky.—In the midft of this 
appeared the figure of fomething more 
than human—fhe was tall and comely— 
her {kin was fair as the driven {now—a 
rofy hue tinged her cheeks—her hair hung 
loofe upon her fhoulders—her flowing 
robes difclofed a fhape which would have 
caft a fhade upon the ftatue of Venus of 
Medicis.—In her right hand fhe held a 
bough of an EVERGREEN—in her lefthand » 
fhe had a fercoll of parchment—fhe de- 
fcended flowly, and ffood erect upon the 
earth—fhe fixed her eyes, which fparkled 
with life, upon the deluded and af:icted 
company—there was a mixture of pity 
and indignation in her countenance—fhe 
ftretched forth her right arm, and, with a 
voice which was fweeter than melody it- 
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felf, fhe addreffed them in the following 
language: ‘** Ye children of men, liften 
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for a while to the voice of inftruction. 
Ye feek health where it is not to be 
found. ‘The boafted fpecifics you have ~ 
been ufing, have no virtues. Even the 
perfons who gave them, labour under 
many of the diforders they attempt to 
cure. My name is Hyciaa. I pre- 
fide over the health of mankind. Dhif- 
card all your medicines, and feek relief 
from Temperance and Exercife alone. 
Every thing you fee is active around you, 
All the brute animals in nature are ative 
in their inftin@tive purfuits. Inanimate 
nature is active too: air—fire—and 
water--are always in motion. Unlefs 
this were the cafe, they would foon be 
unfit for the purpofes they were defigned 
to ferve in the ceconomy of nature, 
Shun floth. This unhinges al] the 
fprings of life—fAy from your difeafes 
—they will not—they cannot purfue 
you.” Here fhe ended—fhe dropped 
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the patchment upon the earth—a cloud 
received her, and fhe immediately afcended 
and difappeared from their fight.—A filence 
enfued—more expreflive of approbation 
than the loudeft peals of applaufe. One 
of them approached with reverence to the 
fpot where the ftood—took up the fcroll, 
and read the contents of it to his compa- 
nions. Jt contained dire€tions to each of 
them, what they fhould do to reftore their 
health. ‘They all prepared themfelves to 
obey the advice of the heavenly vifion. 
‘The gouty man broke his vial of elixir, 
threw his powders into the fire, and walked 
four or five miles every day before break- 
raft. The man afflifted with the gravel 
threw afide his drops, and began to work 
in bis garden, or to play two or three hours 
every day at bowls. ‘The hypochondriac 
and hyfteric patients difcharged their boxes 
of aflafcetida, and took a journey on horfe- 
back, to diftant and oppofite ends of the 
ifland. The melancholic threw afide his 
gloomy fyftems of philofophy, and fent for 
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a dancing-mafter. ‘The ftudious man fhut 
up his folios, and fought amufement from _ 
the fports of children. ‘The leper threw 
away his mercurial pills, and {wam every 
day in a neighbouring river. The con- 
fumptive man threw his balfam out of his 
window, and took a voyage to a diftant 
country. After fome months, they all re- 
turned to the place they were wont to af- 
femble in. Joy appeared in each of their 
countenances. One had renewed his youth | 
—anothet had recovered the ufe of his 
limbs—a third, who had been half bent for 
many years, now walked upright—a fourth 
began to fing fome jovial fong, without be- 
ing afked—a fifth could talk for hours to- 
gether, without being interrupted with 2 
cough—in a word, they all enjoyed now a ~ 
complete recovery of their health. They | 
joined in offering facrifices to Hyciza. 
Temples were erected to her memory; and 
fhe continues, to this day, to be worfhipped 
by all the inhabitants of that ifland. 


THE END. 
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